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BUST OF WILLIAM PITT 
Presented to the City of Pittsburgh by Sir Charles Wakefield. 
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Presentation of the Bust of William Pitt to the City of 
Pittsburgh. 


On Thursday, September 14th, 1922, The City of Pitts- 
burgh was the scene of a most interesting ceremony which 
had direct relation to its practical founding and naming a 
hundred and sixty four years ago. This was the presen- 
tation to the City by Sir Charles Wakefield, former Lord 
Mayor of London, of a fine bronze bust of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, the great English statesman, who was 
primarily responsible for the taking of the City of Pitts- 
burgh from the French on November 25, 1758, and in whose 
honor the place was named on that day by General John 
Forbes. 

Sir Charles Wakefield was induced to make his gen- 
erous gift through the efforts of the Sulgrave Institute, an 
organization named after the home of the ancestors of 
George Washington and composed of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans desirous of promoting good feeling between their re- 
spective countries. He therefore decided to present to this 
country two busts of great Englishmen noted for their 
sympathy with America, Edmund Burke and William Pitt. 
The first of these was presented to Washington, D. C. 
after his visit to Pittsburgh. 
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Upon notification of his intention as to Pittsburgh the 
matter was taken up by the Chamber of Commerce, which 
enlisted the interest of Mayor William A. Magee, who ap- 
pointed a committee of arrangements headed by William 
H. Stevenson, President of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission. The other members of the executive committee 
were: Wm. M. Furey, Robert Garland, L. H. Burnett, Mrs. 
E. V. Babcock, W. M. Jacoby, Gen. Albert J. Logan, H. C. 
McEldowney, George S. Oliver, A. C. Terry, E. N. Jones, 
secretary to the Mayor, James Francis Burke, Charles W. 
Danziger, Wm. H. French and Harry C. Graham. 

The 164th anniversary of the battle of Grant’s Hill 
fought between the British and Colonial forces and the 
French and Indians was chosen as the date for the ceremony, 
the scene being the Pittsburgh City-County Building situ- 
ated on the hill. The battle was fought for the possession 
of Fort Duquesne, but resulted in the defeat of the British 
and Colonials. Nearly a month later, however, on October 
12th, 1758, they were successful in the battle of Loyalhan- 
na, as a result of which Fort Duquesne was abandoned by 
the French and taken possession of by the British and Co- 
lonials on November 25th following. 

Sir Charles Wakefield and his party reached Pittsburgh 
on the morning of September 13th. He was given a lunch- 
eon at the Chamber of Commerce, where he spoke pertinent- 
ly and forcefully, as did his companion, Sir Arthur A. 
Haworth of Manchester, at a meeting in the auditorium 
presided over by William H. Stevenson, where he was in- 
troduced by President Wm. M. Furey of the Chamber. In 
the afternoon the party was taken for an automobile ride 
through the city, visiting the residence of ex-Mayor E. V. 
Babcock in Valencia, and in the evening attended a dinner 
at the William Penn Hotel. In his remarks before the 
Chamber of Commerce, Sir Charles Wakefield said in part: 
“We must increase the output of comradeship of both em- 
ployer and employee.” He expressed the thanks of the visit- 
ing delegation for the cordial welcome, told how he had 
spoken to the combined forces of British and the United 
States on the battle line in Belgium during the world war, 
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and spoke with deep feeling of hearing how the American 
soldiers responded with “Fight the Good Fight.” 

“T should like to see those good old times come again 
in one respect,” he said. “I mean the unity of the trenches, 
the comradeship. I wish we might see the world’s spiritual 
forces united as were our military forces in those great 
days.” 

In the party with Sir Charles Wakefield were: Lady 
Wakefield, Miss Freda Wakefield, Sir Arthur A. Haworth, 
President of the Merchants Exchange of Manchester, and 
Lady Haworth, Lieutenant Governor McCallum Grant of 
Nova Scotia and Mrs. Grant, Hon. D. B. Edwards, Deputy 
High Commissioner of Australia, H. S. Perris, a director of 
Sulgrave Institution, Harold Spender, writer, Captain M. 
L. DeVoto, John A. Stewart of New York, Chairman of the 
American Branch of the Sulgrave Institution, W. L. Humph- 
rey, Secretary of the Institute, and Miss Ethel Armes, 
Secretary of the American Branch of the Sulgrave Insti- 
tution. 

At the dinner in the evening at the William Penn Hotel 
Chairman Stevenson presented James Francis Burke as the 
toastmaster. Speeches were made by Lieutenant Governor 
Grant, on “Our Next Door Neighbor;” by John A. Stewart, 
on “The Sulgrave Institution in Its Relation to the English 
Speaking race;” by Hon. D. B. Edwards, on “Hands Across 
the Sea ;” and by Sir Charles Wakefield, Mayor W. A. Magee, 
Harold Spender and H.S. Perris. Dr. Hugh M. Kerr deliver- 
ed the invocation. Andrew B. Humphrey proposed a toast 
to President Harding, Mayor Magee proposed a toast to 
King George IV, and Mrs. Perris proposed a toast to Mrs. 
Harding. 

The next day, September 14th, at noon, the bust of 
Pitt was presented at a meeting held in front of the City- 
County Building, presided over by William H. Stevenson, 
who introduced the various speakers. Addresses were made 
by Governor William C. Sproul, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Sir Charles Wakefield, and Mayor William A. Magee. Dr. 
William J. Holland delivered the invocation. 

Sir Charles Wakefield, in presenting the bust, which 
was wrapped with British and American colors, told briefly 
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the story of Pitt’s life and paid glowing tribute to the 
American and British Sulgrave Institution through which 
the bust was presented. In part he said: 

“It is my great privilege to offer this bust of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, prime minister of England and 
champion of American rights, to the City of Pittsburgh, 
as a token of friendship from the British to the American 
people. 

“They will, I am sure, prize this fine bust of William 
Pitt, as much as we in London value that magnificent 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, which stands in the very shadow 
of our House of Parliament. The controversies in which 
Chatham played his heroic part are dead; the healing hand 
of time has smoothed out all the roughness and bitterness 
of that great struggle for liberty. English historians and 
the English people have long since condemned the mistaken 
policy of George III and his subservient ministers, which 
alienated the affection of the American colonies. 

“The triumph of the cause of liberty in America was 
a trumpet call to its lovers everywhere and in winning free- 
dom for themselves, your ancestors helped to win it for us 
also. They were Englishmen and appealed to English 
principles of liberty and justice in their uprising. And this 
appeal has been allowed, and their victory acclaimed by 
Englishmen throughout the world for many generations 
past. 

“In honoring the great figure of Pitt today our thoughts 
are, in a small measure, and by way of gratitude and ad- 
miration for him, in the past; but in a greater measure 
they are turned to the present and the future. 


“There are now no hereditary misunderstandings, or 
lingering jealousies or antagonism, between the British and 
the American people. 

“Our mission to America and, to your splendid city of 
Pittsburgh, is to bring a message of comradeship and fra- 
ternity, an assurance of good will and of our desire for every 
kind of cooperation between our two great nations. 

“Our ceremony today reminds us that we have great 
memories in common. We too, have more recent memories 
of our common sacrifices to secure the victory of democracy 
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in arms against the oppressor. 

“When we look, therefore, at this statue, let us remem- 
ber how easy is our journey along the road which Pitt so 
well pointed out, and resolve that we will do all in our 
power to maintain the priceless boon of Anglo-American 
comradeship.” 

Governor Sproul in his speech lauded Pennsylvania for 
its keystone part in every great American crisis, and said 
that of all the vast tonnage of munitions which went for- 
ward in the world war, Pennsylvania contributed eighty 
per cent and Allegheny County sixty per cent. 

He declared that the State of Pennsylvania and the city 
of Pittsburgh are honored in two monuments that are ever- 
lasting—the name given the former in honor of its founder, 
William Penn, and the latter the name of William Pitt. 
Had the advice of the latter been heeded, said the Governor, 
many struggles in the state and Allegheny County might 
have been avoided in after years. Such gatherings as that 
of the day, he said, serve to better relations between na- 
tions, creating a clearer understanding and knowledge, each 
for and of the other, and by that bringing a boon to all 
mankind. 

The relationship between the United States and Can- 
ada, the speaker said, with a frontier of several thousands 
of miles unguarded and unfortified is the sort of relation- 
ship which should prevail among all nations. The Governor 
spoke in glowing words of the part Canada had taken in 
the World War, and with a touch of pathos mentioned the 
large proportion of the population which enlisted in the 
service and who made the supreme sacrifice on the field 
of battle. 

Mayor William A. Magee saidin part: “The gift which 
we are receiving today is one which the people of Pittsburgh 
will appreciate to the full. It symbolizes the relationship 
of our community to one of the outstanding figures of the 
history of modern times. We are proud of our name. 

“The possession of the strategic, military and economic 
point at the headwaters of the Ohio River was the cause 
of the great Seven Year’s war, the only war previous to the 
last war, that was waged on a nation-wide scale. 
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“The decision of arms at this place hastened the growth 
of democratic ideals by perhaps generations if not centuries. 

“Our great patron saint, the outstanding figure of his 
time, was foremost in support of popular government. The 
American nation was his child. 

“We are proud in being known to the world by his 
name. Weare, in physical embodiment, his commemoration, 
This statue will remain in this building, the seat of our 
municipal government, a silent witness, constantly remind- 
ing those who follow after us not only of the glorious days 
which were the fruit of his deep wisdom and boundless 
energy, but of much more still, the enduring effect upon 
the lives of untold millions of people determined by the 
events that transpired here more than 160 years ago.” 

In introducing the speakers Chairman Stephenson made 
the following remarks: 

“The tie that binds the English speaking people to- 
gether is the history of their achievements in the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

“Our gathering here today is signalized by an appro- 
priateness of time as well as of location and above all of 
purpose. That purpose is to forge another link in the strong 
and unbroken chain of friendship that has for more than a 
century united the English speaking peoples,—Britons and 
Americans,—common descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and equal heirs to its great constitutional principles and 
traditions. 

“For near here and within sight of the windows of the 
graceful tower, which rises to my right over the temple of 
justice, is the point where Fort Duquesne stood and where 
Fort Pitt arose, the final possession of which decided the 
destiny of the vast territory lying between the Alleghanies 
and the Rockies and made sure the creation of this great 
nation. 

“Upon the exact spot where we are now standing just 
164 years ago today, one of the notable conflicts waged for 
the possession of the Forks of the Ohio was fought. 

“Here on the 14th of September 1758, Major James 
Grant, a British officer with about 600 Highlanders and 
about 200 Pennsylvanians and Virginians fought a losing 
battle with the French Canadians and Indians. 
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“British and American blood was shed in a common 
cause. This battle was the culmination of French success 
and power in a struggle which finally resulted in the rais- 
ing of the British flag over Fort Pitt, which thus assured 
the domination of the Anglo-Saxon race in North America 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Arctic to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

“Added to the appropriateness of the time and location 
of this great gathering is that its special object is the re- 
ception of a lifelike and artistic bust of the great English 
statesman, a true and courageous friend of America, Wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, whose name this great city of 
ours appropriately bears. 

“It is he who thundered in the English Parliament, 
‘We may bind the Colonists trade, confine their manufac- 
turers and exercise every power whatever except taking 
their money out of their pockets without their consent.’ 

“He also said, ‘Adopt more gentle methods in dealing 
with America for the day is not far distant when America 
may vie with this Kingdom not only in arms but in arts.’ 

“On May 30th, 1777 he said, ‘You may ravage, you can- 
not conquer. It is impossible, you cannot conquer the 
Americans,’ and from that day, one hundred and forty-five 
years ago to this day, the Star Spangled Banner has never 
been lowered to a foreign enemy. 

“The donor of this bust of the Peerless Statesman 
William Pitt, is a distinguished Englishman who has the 
honor of being the chief executive of the great English 
metropolis, London. 

“But this bust of the foremost English advocate of 
freedom and constitutional rights will not stand here alone 
as an evidence that we remember and revere the memory of 
William Pitt. It can be truly said, ‘If you seek his monu- 
ment look around.’ 

“George Bancroft, the historian, wrote, ‘Pittsburgh is 
the most enduring monument of William Pitt. As long as 
the Monongahela and Allegheny shall flow to form the Ohio, 
as long as the English tongue shall be the language of free- 
dom in the boundless valley which their waters traverse, his 
name shall stand inscribed on the Gateway of the West.’ 
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“Our honored guest, Sir Charles Wakefield, with Lady 
Wakefield and friends, has journeyed across the Atlantic 
to present under the auspices of the Sulgrave Institution 
his gift to the city of Pittsburgh, this bust of the great 
friend of America so that his features may be constantly 
before us and also to inspire us with the high and lofty 
purpose of fostering a fraternal] spirit and good feeling 
between the English speaking people of America and Great 
Britain. 

“This great audience is a credit to the memory of Wil- 
liam Pitt and an expression of gratitude to the distinguished 
Englishman for this beautiful lifelike bust of William Pitt 
which will now be unveiled by the donor’s daughter, Miss 
Freda Wakefield.” 

The bust was then unveiled by Miss Freda Wakefield, 
daughter of the donor. Following the ceremony there was 
a luncheon at the William Penn Hotel, then the party was 
taken to the Block House, where they were met by a re- 
ception committee of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. From there, the visitors proceeded to the Carnegie 
Institute, where they were received by the President, Sam- 
uel H. Church, Mrs. Church and officials of the Institute. 

In the evening, there was a dinner at the Pittsburgh 
Golf Club presided over by Samuel H. Church, after which 
the visitors departed for Washington, D. C. 

(Article furnished the editor by the Chairman of 
the Publication Committee of this Magazine) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PITTSBURGH’S INDUSTRIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CIVIL WAR. 


Pittsburgh as an industrial and commercial center is 
today universally known. Its position among the cities of 
the United States is unique. As a manufacturing center it 
is more noted since the products particularly of the steel 
mills are shipped to all parts of the world. Such epithets as 
“Smoky City,” “Steel City” and the “Birmingham of 
America” bear witness to the fact. 

The above could not be said of Pittsburgh prior to the 
Civil War. At that time it was known as the “key to the 
west,” being the appropriate name given by those hardy, 
restless pioneers, who were tired of eastern aristocracy 
and desired to found a better home in the democratic west. 
Still, the position of Pittsburgh as the “key to the west” 
remains, but far different is her present position as such. 
It is no longer a pathway whereby settlers can enter the 
virgin forest and field of the west, but on the other hand 
is a point where many other cities buy their supplies. 

At the time when the Southern States were seriously 
contemplating secession, Pittsburgh would seem (to the 
average man of today) to be in a precarious position. It 
had been accustomed to ship coal, iron, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other products to the South. It would have been, 
therefore, not unnatural for its inhabitants and business 
men to at least sympathize with the seceding states. Noth- 
ing, however, could be farther from the truth. 

Immediately after the election of Lincoln, the South- 
ern States started on a period of gigantic seizure of govern- 
ment property. This began with the seizure of forts and 
arsenals, which were located within the boundaries of the 
dissatisfied states. Then, with many southern states-rights- 
men in the cabinet of President Buchanan, much ordnance 
and other munitions of war were shipped south. This was 
particularly true of the Secretary of War, Floyd. Mainly 





Paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on May 31, 1922. 
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through his efforts several northern arsenals were relieved 
of much of their supplies, which were ordered south. Among 
the victims of such an order was the Allegheny Arsenal, 
located at Lawrenceville. An order was received by Major 
Symington, officer in charge of the arsenal, to ship one 
hundred twenty-pound guns to New Orleans, destined for 
Texas. The order was received on December 23, 1860. (1) 
The moment this order became known to the people much 
excitement resulted. A petition, signed by a number of in- 
fluential citizens was sent to the mayor requesting him to 
call a public meeting, for the purpose of preventing the re- 
moval of the guns. 

The Commander-in-Charge of the arsenal failed to give 
a satisfactory answer as to the destination of the guns. As 
a result, a meeting was called for the 27th of December; 
where a committee composed of Messrs. Wilkins, Shaler, 
Robinson and Williams read an order addressed to Presi- 
dent Buchanan. (2) Excitement ran high. After passing 
a few resolutions expressing indignation and injustice at 
the removal of guns, the meeting adjourned. 

Excitement went a pitch higher when General Moor- 
head received an answer to his telegram sent to Edwin M. 
Stanton, Chairman of the Committee of Military Affairs, 
to the effect that the shipment of the guns was to be pre- 
vented. (3) A contract had been made with the “Silver 
Wave” to carry the guns to New Orleans, (4) and the guns 
were being hauled to the wharf, when the above answer was 
received. Plans were prepared for the forceful prevention 
of the removal of the guns, when the Floyd order was 
countermanded, January 3, (5) and further trouble was 
avoided. These happenings clearly show that Pittsburgh 
was anything but in favor of secession. 

As has been stated before, Pittsburgh was considered 
the “key to the west.” It would, therefore, be of great value 
to ascertain Pittsburgh’s efforts in helping to withstand 
the Confederate attack in the west and its contributions to 
this end. 

In this respect the spotlight is turned on Ellet’s Ram 
Fleet, which was a part of the Mississippi Flotilla. It was 
the object of the flotilla to co-operate with the land forces 
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under Grant. It was Ellet’s purpose to repulse the rebel 
ironclads around Memphis, Island No. 10, and other south- 
ern strongholds. (6) 

With this end in view Ellet purchased five of the nine 
boats, which were to constitute his fleet, at Pittsburgh. 
These were the Lioness, Sampson and Mingo, “three power- 
ful Ohio river stern-wheel tow boats” and the Fulton and 
Homer, “two small stern-wheel tow-boats, as tender and 
dispatch boat for the fleet.” (7) In addition to these, one 
battery barge was also purchased here. Ellet in making his 
report to Commodore Foote, refers to the Pittsburgh tugs 
as “three of the strongest and swiftest stern-wheel coal 
tow-boats.” (8) 

These were obtained as a result of instructions from 
Secretary of War, Stanton, March 27, 1862, which ordered 
Ellet to proceed immediately to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
New Albany and take measures to provide steam rams for 
defense against ironclad vessels in western waters. (9) 

To see that Ellet’s motive and Stanton’s purpose were 
realized we need only to study the engagements of the Ram 
Fleet. At Memphis and Vicksburg it did memorable work, 
but more noteworthy was its engagement up the Yazoo 
where Farragut and Grant profited as a result. (10) 

When the North proclaimed the blockade of the south- 
ern ports, ironclad vessels had not as yet made their appear- 
ance in the Navy. It was not until August 3, 1861, that 
Congress made provision for the investigation and con- 
struction of ironclad steamships or steam-batteries. (11) As 
a result of this act, three ironclad vessels were recommend- 
ed to be built. Seventeen proposals were submitted to the 
board appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. Of these 
only three were accepted, being those of J. Ericson, New 
York; Merrick & Sons, Philadelphia; and C. S. Bushnell & 
Co., New Haven, Connecticut. 

J. Ericson, as is commonly known, built the Monitor, 
which won that ever famous engagement with the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads, March 9, 1862. This resulted in 
an increased number of orders for ironclads. Almost im- 
mediately after the contest, the government issued orders 
for ten Monitor type batteries. (12) 
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Pittsburgh also profited indirectly by the Monitor- 
Merrimac engagement. A contract was awarded Mason and 
Snowden in 1861, for the construction of a Monitor type 
boat. The specifications were somewhat different from 
those under which J. Ericson worked. This boat which was 
christened the Manayunk, was not launched until December 
18, 1864. The cost was approximately $583,000. (13) 

Though only a third class Monitor, it was nevertheless 
four times the size of the original Monitor, being 224 feet 
long, 33 feet wide and drawing 14 feet with a tonnage of 
1034. (14) Thurston in refering to it says: “This vessel 
was pronounced by good naval authority as a most admirable 
boat, in all respects safe to sail around the world.” (15) 


Another boat of the same type which was also built by 
Mason and Snowden was the Umpqua. It was contracted 
for in 1863 and completed in September, 1866 at a cost of 
$595,652.66. (16) Being intended for river service it was 
somewhat lighter than its mate, the Manayunk. Its re- 
volving turret—commonly known as “Cheese Box,” was 9 
feet high and 20 feet in diameter, being armed with an 
“eleven inch gun and one 150 pounder.” On the other hand 
the turret of the Manayunk was 21 feet inside and some- 
what stronger armed with two 15 inch guns. (17) 

In addition to these two monitors two other smaller 
ironclads were built during the Civil War by Pittsburgh 
firms. Hartupee and Tomlinson was the fortunate firm in 
this case. The contract was awarded to them in 1862 al- 
though the boats were not launched until January 1865. 
These monitors were named the Marietta and Sandusky and 
were produced at a cost of $470,179.14. (18) 

The production cost of these war vessels may seem 
trivial if viewed by present day standards, but two things 
must be taken into consideration: first, that the iron-ship 
was then in its infancy, and second, that the superdread- 
naught was not even a dream. 

Nor was Pittsburgh’s naval energy entirely devoted to 
the building of ironclads, for in the field of deck plating and 
iron armor its position was prominent. Bailey, Brown and 
Co., produced half the iron plate for the Kensington, a mill- 
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ion dollar ironclad under construction at Philadelphia in the 
year 1862. (19) 

Two other million dollar ironclads, the Meantonomah, 
and Tonawanda, were covered with Pittsburgh armor plate. 
The former was built in New York by the Novelty Iron 
Works and the latter in Philadelphia by the firm of Merrick 
and Sons. (20) The plating for these vessels was furnished 
by the firm of M. K. Moorehead and G. F. McClave at a cost 
of $222,000.40. (21) 

Pittsburgh also furnished one half of the armor plate 
for the Ironsides, an $800,000 vessel, under construction at 
Philadelphia. (22) On this subject the Gazette says: “It 
may not be generally known that the immense iron plate 
for the new iron plated steamships now being built at Phila- 
delphia by Messrs. Merrick & Son. for the government, 
are being manufactured in this city at the works of Messrs. 
Bailey, Brown & Co. The plates are 15 feet long, 2814 and 
3014 inches wide and four inches thick.” (23) Newspapers 
of Pennsylvania at that time made frequent note of the 
fact that Pittsburgh forges could turn out sufficient armor 
plates to cover every vessel in the navy. 

Prior to the construction of Ericson’s Monitor, the of- 
ficials of the Navy Department doubted the ability of 
American foundries to produce plating of the 414 inch 
thickness. However true the basis for their statements 
may have been, later facts did not support their conten- 
tion. So great was the demand for iron plate that during 
the year 1863, in Pittsburgh alone, many rolling mills were 
constructed. Among these were Messrs. Lyon & Shorb, 
the Messrs. McKnight and Messrs. Reese, Graff and Dull. 
The newly constructed mill of the Messrs. McKnight had a 
capacity of 50 tons of armor plate per week, while Messrs. 
Reese, Graff and Dull’s plate mill had a capacity of 100 tons 
per week. The plate mills were constructed for the purpose 
of rolling armor plate for naval use, 10 feet long, 1 to 1% 
inches thick, and weighing from 1600 pounds to a ton each. 
(24) 

Pittsburgh’s industrial ingenuity and energy did not 
limit itself to naval construction but made a more enviable 
record in the manufacture of immense engines of war. In 
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the ordnance department, Pittsburgh’s position is especial- 
ly prominent. For these facts it is best to state the history 
of the Fort Pitt Foundry. 

This industrial plant was established in 1803 and con- 
tinued in existence until about 1870. It was originally lo- 
cated at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street 
where the Park Building now stands. During the Civil War 
it was located at 28th Street in Allegheny. 

To it belongs the honor of supplying our government 
with ordnance for three wars: the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War and the Civil War. Even Perry’s famous victory on 
Lake Erie was aided materially by the service of Pittsburgh 
cannon cast at this Foundry. (25) However as the Civil 
War concerns us most, let us turn our attention toward its 
contributions to the Union Forces. 

Among the productions of the Fort Pitt Foundry, the 
big guns must receive primary consideration. The first of 
these, the ‘Union’ was a twelve inch rifled cannon, weighing 
26 tons. It was completed in the latter part of May 1861 and 
shipped on the 31st, (26) destined for Fort McHenry. On 
reaching its destination it was favorably tested, much to 
the dismay of the troublesome Baltimoreans. A correspond- 
ent who was an eye witness of the official test wrote: “Some 
idea of the range of this immense missile may be formed 
from the fact that it fired the huge ball (of 500 Ibs.) six 
miles. The effect was tremendous—shells were thrown 
through the long sand bank; the force of the firing shook 
the ground as no other gun has ever done before.” (27) 
At the time this was considered the largest cannon in the 
world. (28) Though a subject of much comment at the 
time, many guns similar to the ‘Union’ were turned out 
during the period of the War. In all the Fort Pitt Foundry 
furnished to our government one thousand one hundred 
ninety-three guns, during the period ending June 30, 1865. 
This lot included 8, 10 and 12 inch siege mortars, 414 inch 
rifled cannon, 8 and 10 inch howitzers, and 8, 10, 12, 15 
inch columbiads and 20 inch “Rodmans.” The total value 
of these contributions was approximately $1,600.000. (29) 

We are prone to underestimate the value and number 
of guns, if no comparison is made with the total purchased 
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at that time. For the entire period of the war, our govern- 
ment purchased seven thousand, seven hundred thirty-one 
cannons, mortars and columbiads. (30) In other words the 
Fort Pitt Foundry alone furnished 15% of the entire amount 
of large ordinance purchased by the government for use in 
the Civil War. 

Among the ordnance furnished by the Fort Pitt Foun- 
dry there were seventy-three 15 inch Rodmans, the price 
of which was $485,500.00. This again may seem insignifi- 
cant to us, who in the late war have been accustomed to bill- 
ion dollar appropriations, but let us not forget that only 
eight 15 inch guns were purchased elsewhere, which clearly 
shows that the Fort Pitt furnished 80% of these big guns. 
(31) 

At this point it would not be inappropriate to observe 
the position held by the Fort Pitt Foundry, both at home 
and at Washington. From the above data it is evident that 
there is much truth in the statement made by the Gazette, 
commenting upon the outbreak of a fire there: “It is here 
that all the big guns are cast for the government and the 
destruction of these works would be almost as disastrous as 
the loss of a battle.” (32) 

In his report for 1864, H. A. Wise, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance says: “The Fort Pitt Foundry, with its im- 
mense facilities and very great experience in the art of 
founding cannon, was at first the only establishment willing 
and able to undertake the task of making the 15 inch gun!” 
(33) 

The Confederates had as their main support in the 
manufacture of guns, the Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond. 
Its capacity was only two Dahlgren guns per week; this was 
greatly surpassed by that of the Fort Pitt Foundry, which 
produced twelve guns of the largest caliber per week. (34) 

A product which excited much comment was fhe fam- 
ous 20 inch Rodman gun. The first one, as would naturally 
be expected, was cast at the Fort Pitt Foundry on Feb. 12, 
1864, at a cost of $32,000. (35) It was cast in the presence 
of many distinguished men, including Major Rodman, the 
inventor of the principle. The Gazette described the cast- 
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ing as “one of the greatest feats in iron founding yet 
achieved.” 

In ascertaining the facts in the greatest feat in iron 
founding yet achieved, it is seen that 80 tons of molten 
metal were required. The gun was cast hollow, and the 
core was kept cool by a constant stream of cold water pass- 
ing through it. In the finished state it weighed 56 tons, 
being 20 feet long over all, (the bore being 18 feet long.) 
The maximum diameter was 64 inches, minimum, 34 inches. 
(36) It fired a 1000 pound ball from a 750 pound shell, 
charged with 100 pounds of powder. 

This gun was also at its time the largest gun in the 
world; with the exception of the stone throwing bronze 
gun at the Dardanelles. (36) 

This gun had a great moral effect upon the enemy. It 
seemed, however, that those firing the gun were in greater 
danger than those fired upon. This was due no doubt to the 
imperfect and somewhat primitive method of casting. That 
this is true can be inferred from the fact that very few 
such guns were cast. 

The first order for shells purchased in this district 
by the government also came from Fort Pitt, and consisted 
of 440-8 inch shot and 812-8 inch columbiad shells. (37) 
The first contract for projectiles was also made with the 
Fort Pitt Foundry on April 25, 1866, for one thousand 8 
inch columbiad shells and five hundred 8 inch balls of re- 
duced caliber. (28) 

From April 9, 1861, to the end of the fiscal year June 
30, 1863,the Fort Pitt Foundry furnished 33,071 cannon 
balls, shells and other projectiles valued at something \ike 
$100,000. But the record for the production of the greatest 
number for the period belongs to Smith, Park & Co., who 
furnished 196,320 projectiles valued at $92,000. Among 
the firms which furnished projectiles were Anderson & 
Phillips, Pennock, Hart & Co., and J. C. Bidwell of the Pitts- 
burgh Plow Works. These collectively furnished 29,537 
projectiles valued at $103,085. (39) These figures, large as 
they are, however, do not mean much to us until we discover 
that they represent 10% of all projectiles purchased by the 
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Government during the period from the beginning of the 
Rebellion to June 30, 1863. (40) 

From June 30, 1863, to June 30, 1865, the Fort Pitt 
Foundry has the record for the largest number of project- 
iles. For this period it sold to the Government 161,000 
projectiles at a cost of $104,719. Smith, Park & Co., sold 
during the same period 110,645 projectiles at a price of $88.- 
721. Pennock & Totten furnished 5,527 projectiles at a 
cost of $7,636. Joseph Pennock furnished 28,260 projectiles 
at a cost of $61,526. (41) On consulting the House Executive 
Documents it is seen that during this final two year period 
the Pittsburgh firms again furnished 10% of all projectiles 
purchased by the Government. (42) 

The Fort Pitt Foundry is a subject of both pride and 
value to Pittsburgh. As has been stated before in this 
paper, it contributed greatly to our Government in sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the various wars, and its last 
service was in helping to save the Union. 

Further enlargement is necessary before the full force 
of this view is realized. From available records it has been 
found that the Fort Pitt Foundry furnished more ordnance 
than any other firm with the exception of the Colt Patent 
Firearms Co., Hartford, Conn., and Robert P. Parrott, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. Among the strong competitors were E. Rem- 
ington & Son of Ilion, N. Y., Savage Arms Co., of Middleton, 
Conn., and Sharps Rifle Arms Co., of Hartford, Conn. (43) 
The sad part connected with this is that the Fort Pitt 
Foundry left no successors in the firearms field while its 
competitors are to-day internationally known. 

Pittsburgh did its part in providing comfort for the 
Union boys by furnishing 19,778 blankets and 37,893 art- 
icles of clothing as well as 675 tents for the first of the 
war. (44) 

From the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle of September 
11, 1861, we glean this item, “Four thousand sets of harness 
have been contracted here. Each set will harness a four 
mule team. About two thousand sets are now ready for 
delivery and the balance will be put through with the least 
possible delay.” 
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It is to be regretted and lamented that records on this 
subject are sadly inadequate and have for the most part 
been destroyed as “useless documents.” (45) 


However, in the Rebellion Record of Allegheny County 
for 1861 and 1862, we find that “No provision having been 
made either in this city or Harrisburg, by the authorities, 
in 1861, for uniforming the three month volunteers, the 
men demurred from going until they were suitably clothed. 
B. F. Jones, Esq., assumed the task of equipping one com- 
pany and depositing his check for $3000 ordered the cloth- 
ing to be furnished, and set about collecting the amount to 
reimburse himself. Over $13,000 were collected in a day or 
two, and with this ten companies were uniformed.” (45) 
The material furnished consisted of uniforms, undergar- 
ments, overcoats, caps and blankets, and was furnished by 
the following firms: Morganstern and Brother, Louis Kieh- 
nieson, J. M. Little, J. C. Watt, A Frowenfield and Brother, 
and C. H. Paulson. Of the companies outfitted, the Duques- 
ne Greys and the Washington Infantry still survive as act- 
ive military organizations. 

In addition to this local contribution, Pittsburgh firms 
supplied the Government with 871 wagons furnished for 
the most part by Phelps, Parke & Co., and Mr. Aeschelman, 
(46) and the Gazette of September 12, 1861, says, “We 
learn that Mr. J. C. Bidwell, proprietor of the Pittsburgh 
Plow Works has received a contract from the government 
for the construction of fifty-four heavy gun-carriages.” 

Pittsburgh’s splendid relief work, which unfortunately 
is not in the province of this paper, was aided indirectly, by 
the manufacture of 35 ambulances which were supplied to 
the government. 

To keep the fires of industry burning, something like 
5,500,000 tons of the famous Pittsburgh coal were mined 
during the Civil War. This was 423,000 tons more than for 
any preceding period of similar duration. (47) To trans- 
port the Civil War tonnage of coal in this district would 
require 75 miles of barges. 

Though only a dim perspective of the industrial con- 
tribution of Pittsburgh has been obtained, still this is enough 
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to show that Pittsburgh with a population of only about 
50,000 (48) contributed largely to the success of the North- 
ern cause and further that there was great sincerity and 
unity of purpose among its citizens in their enthusiastic 
support of this cause. 
Louis Vaira. 
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FLINT, JASPER AND CHALCEDONY ARROW POINTS 


L. R. Lane Collection, State Museum, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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The Archaeology and Early History of the Allegheny River. 


Very little has been written concerning the archaeology 
of the region along the Allegheny River. One reason for 
this lack of material relating to this most historic field of 
investigation is because there has never been any real scien- 
tific work done in it, and very little has been done to collect 
and to study the archaeological material which has been 
found in it. 


It is very strange that such should be the case, as this 
river valley has seen more changes in the early aboriginal 
occupation than any other valley in the state. 


The author, in a recent number of Pittsburgh First 
gave a sketch of the various Indian peoples who have lived 
along the course of this stream. Among these are the Akan- 
sea, the Cherokee, the Erie, the Black Minquas and the 
historic Seneca, Delaware and Shawnee. — There would, 
therefore be mingled the cultures of the Siouian, the Iro- 
quoian and the Algonkian groups. 


There is some reason for thinking that the earliest oc- 
cupation of this region, like the greater part of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, was Algonkian. The very oldest types 
of cultural remains and the most badly weathered which 
the author has seen, belong to this prehistoric Algonkian 
culture. Next comes the Iroquoian, including the Cherokee, 
Erie and Seneca. The last cultural remains are those of the 
historic period, when the Seneca, the Delaware and Shaw- 
nee came into this region. 


The State Museum has recently purchased, through 
the Historical Commission, a most unique collection of In- 
dian artifacts which were collected by L. R. Lane, of Free- 
port, along the Allegheny River between Oil City and Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Lane spent his spare time during a period of 
40 years in gathering these fine specimens—which are now 
in the State Museum. This collection is of real value as 
Mr. Lane remembers where he found each one of the large 
artifacts. 
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Among the artifacts are many beautifully made arrow 
points of flint, jasper and chalcedony. Some of these are 
Iroquian, but the majority are Algonkian. There is a very 
finely made ceremonial knife of blue flint which measures 
6% inches in length by 3% inches in width. A large stone 
ax, or celt, which was found near the mouth of the Kiski- 
minetas is 614 by 5% inches. But, probably the rarest 
specimens in this collection are three flint fish-hooks, which 
were found at the mouth of Bear Creek in Armstrong Coun- 
ty, about one mile south of Parker City. Mr. Lane found 
these when excavating for a pump station for the Standard 
Oil Company. These fish-hooks measure 3A, 7/8, 1 and 14% 
inches in length. They are without queition genuine and 
are the only genuine flint fish-hooks which I have ever 
seen from the Allegheny River Valley. The collection covers 
the Allegheny River Valley from Oil City to Pittsburgh. 
Some of them were found at Bear Creek, Bradys Bend, 
Poketas Creek, Sugar Creek, and at various places along 
these streams. 

Nearly all of the Indian villages which are mentioned 
in the early records belong to the historic period. None of 
them were very old and all of them were occupied after 
the Indians had fire-arms. The stone and flint artifacts 
found along the Allegheny are of very fine workmanship 
and belong to the period when the river was occupied by the 
ancestors of the Cherokee, who were called Alligewe in the 
early traditions, and after whom the Allegheny River was 
named. There is a very striking resemblance between the 
finely chipped arrow and spear points found on the Alle- 
gheny and those found in the southern region occupied by 
the Cherokee. 

The earliest written record of the Indian villages on the 
Allegheny river is that which is contained in the “Account 
of the voyage on the Beautiful river made in 1749 under 
the direction of Monsieur de Celoron. by Father Bonne- 
camp.” 

In this account, which is given in “The Jesuit Rela- 
tions”, Vol LXIX, pages 150-199, an Iroquois village, called 
“Kananouangon”, is the first one mentioned as being situ- 
ated on the Allegheny. It was at the mouth of the Cone- 
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wango river, just above the site of the present city of War- 
ren. Another village which Bonnecamps mentions as “La 
paille coupe,” was at the mouth of Broken Straw Creek, 
near the site of the present Irvineton. The English name 
of the Creek is a translation of the French name of the 
village as given by Bonnecamps. The name given to this 
village by the early English traders was Buckaloon. This 
may be a corruption of the Delaware name, Poquihhilleu, 
which signifies “broken”. The Iroquois name of the village, 
Koshanaudeago, is given by Ellicott and Howell on their 
maps of 1787 and 1792. 


The deserted village of Arigues, mentioned in this ac- 
count, is the village of Kittanning. The “l’ancian village 
des chouanons” was probably Chartiers Old Town, and “un 
village de loups” was probably Shannopins Town. Bonne- 
camps mentions Chiningue, which was the village known to 
the English as Logstown. He says of this village, “The vill- 
age of Chiningue is quite new; it is hardly more than five or 
six years since it was established. The savages who live 
there are almost all Iroquois; they count about sixty warr- 
iors. The English there were ten in number, and one among 
them was their chief.” 


The map of Lewis Evans, 1755, notes the number of 
Indian villages on the Allegheny. Among these are Buxa- 
loons, which is the same as Bonnecamp’s La Paille Coupee; 
Kuskusdatening, which is the village called Goshgoshing 
by Zeisberger. This was the first Moravian Mission on the 
Allegheny and was established by Zeisberger in 1767, near 
the present Tionesta. It was here that Zeisberger was 
brought into contact with the chiefs from the Beaver river, 
at whose invitation he removed to the site which was later 
known as Friedensstadt. 


The Evans map also notes Wenango, the Venango of 
the Colonial Records, at the site of Franklin; Kittaning, 
Chartier Old Town, Sewickleys Old Town, Shannoppins 
Towns, Loggs Town, Shingoes Town and Kiskushkes. The 
location of these historic Indian villages is so well known 
that it is not necessary to give them more extended notice. 
All of them belong to the period following the migration of 
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the Delaware, and Shawnee from the Susquehanna, from 
1727 to 1755. 

The historic occupation of the upper Ohio and Alle- 
gheny was of short duration, not more than twenty-five 
years. Previous to that period there was a time when there 
were no permanent villages in the region. Before that 
period, when Western Pennsylvania was the hunting ground 
of the Iroquois, was the period when the Akansea, the Erie, 
the Black Minquas, the Cherokee and probably the Shawnee 
occupied it. This period has left no written records. No 
explorer or Jesuit Missionary has left a “Journal”, telling 
of the villages or the people who occupied them. This record 
is written only in stone and flint artifacts made by the 
people who once lived along the Beautiful river. To try to 
read this record is the work of archaeologists. It seems 
rather strange that this rich field of investigation has been 
so sadly neglected. Pennsylvania was a center of migration 
back as far as we can trace the path-way of the aboriginal 
Indian. And yet when we reach such a recent period as 
1700, we begin to walk in the mystery of tradition when we 
reach the shores of the Ohio River. More is known of the 
Aztec and Inca culture of a thousand years ago than of the 
culture of the upper Ohio of three hundred years ago. 


Geo. P. Donehoo. 
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STONE AXES 
Lane Collection, State Museum, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Western Pennsylvania and the Election of 1860. 


Pennsylvania, previous to 1860, had been a strong Dem- 
ocratic State and had come under the sway of Buchanan, 
who had controlled Pennsylvania politics in the years pre- 
ceding. From the election of Jackson, in 1828, until the 
election of Lincoln, Pennsylvania, with one or two excep- 
tions, had been mainly Democratic. But now, in 1860, had 
come a great political revolution, for instead of giving the 
Democrats a majority, as had been the case, Pennsylvania 
gave Curtin the surprising majority of 32,084, (1) and Lin- 
coln a majority of 56,673 over the combined votes of his 
three competitors. (2) This large a majority surprised even 
the Republicans themselves. (3) In this election, further- 
more, the Democrats received such a setback that they have 
never recovered the strength and prominence that they en- 
joyed previously. Now, such a revolution must have had 
some strong cause back of it, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss why and how this change came about. 

It was early recognized that Pennsylvania was to be 
the battle ground of the campaign. If Lincoln was to be 
elected, he had to have the support of all the Northern 
States. Especial significance was attached to Pennsylvania 
since she was to elect a governor in October. As early as 
November first, 1859, Lincoln wrote to W. E. Frazer, “It 
is certainly important to secure Pennsylvania for the Re- 
publicans in the next presidential contest”, (4) and through- 
out the ensuing campaign, this idea was stressed. (5) The 
Pittsburgh Daily Gazette of August 21st, 1860 said, “The 
great fight of November is to be settled in Pennsylvania by 
the preliminary fight in October. If we elect Curtin, 
the election of Lincoln will be settled; if we lose Curtin,.... 
the fight in November will be close and doubtful.” (6) “As 
Pennsylvania goes, so goes the Union.” (7) The Pittsburgh 
Post said, “Circumstances point to the old Keystone, a State 
which must decide the pending Presidential contest.” (8) 





*Paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
May 31, 1922. 
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The campaign preliminaries in Pennsylvania started in 
January, when the friends of Simon Cameron started to 
mention him as a candidate for the Presidency. His name 
was rapidly taken up and great enthusiasm was manifested 
for him in the Opposition Press. The Washington Reporter 
said, “The union of the opposition forces so essential to 
success in the coming Presidential struggle could best be 
secured by the nomination of either Bates, Cameron or Day- 
ton” (9) and the Republicans of Fayette (10) and Mercer 
Counties instructed their delegates to the State Convention 
to “support all measures calculated to secure the nomination 
of Simon Cameron at the Chicago Convention.” (11) Lincoln 
himself was not adverse to supporting Cameron, if he was 
nominated, for he said, “If the Republicans of the great 
State of Pennsylvania shall present Mr. Cameron as their 
candidate for the Presidency, such an indorsement for his 
fitness for the place could scarcely be deemed insufficient.” 
(12) At the State Convention, “The enthusiasm for Senator 
Cameron was unbounded, carrying all before it, and over- 
shadowing the claims of all his distinguished competitors” 
(13) and by a vote of 127 to 4, (14) the delegates to the 
Republican National Convention were “instructed to cast 
their votes for Hon. Simon Cameron while his name remain- 
ed before that body.” (15) Accordingly, Cameron’s name 
was presented to the National Convention at Chicago, and on 
the first ballot he received 47 14 votes out of the 53 cast by 
Pennsylvania. However, it was thoroughly understood that 
Pennsylvania’s first vote was merely a “complimentary 
vote for a favored son” (16) and did not determine how 
she would vote in the remaining ballots. On the second and 
third ballots, Cameron’s name having been withdrawn, (17) 
most of Pennsylvania’s votes were thrown to Lincoln so that 
on the third and deciding ballot, Pennsylvania gave Lincoln 
52 votes out of 54 cast. (18) The same evening her dele- 
gation brought on the platform a banner bearing the in- 
scription, “Pennsylvania is good for 20,000 majority for the 
Peoples candidate for President.” (19) Pennsylvania, and 
especially Cameron, had much to do with the nomination 
of Lincoln and particularly with the defeat of Seward. This 
state, as has been said above, was debatable ground and it 
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was admitted that if she was ignored in the nomination the 
Republican party would have to do without her at the elec- 
tion. (20) It was the determined position of the doubtful 
states, and especially Pennsylvania, which prevented the 
nomination of Seward for the delegates from these States 
said they could not carry their home States for Seward. 
(21) In Pennsylvania, Seward was opposed on account of 
his radica] views in regard to slavery and also on account 
of his opposition to the American Party, to which most of 
the Republicans of this State had belonged. 

The news of Lincoln’s nomination was received in Al- 
legheny County and the neighboring Counties with “joyful 
and enthusiastic acclamation on the part of the Republi- 
cans.” (22) In Pittsburgh, cannon were discharged from 
Boyd’s Hill and flags were flung to the breeze. (23) In 
Washington, “A large and enthusiastic meeting convened 
in the Court House to ratify the nomination of Lincoln and 
Hamlin” (24) and although the notice of the meeting was 
short and there was a heavy rain, the Court Room was fill- 
ed. (24) Cameron, the political boss of the State, “made 
an excellent speech..... endorsing the nominations of Lin- 
coln and Hamlin in a most cordial and emphatic manner.” 
(25) Practically all the Opposition journals in the State 
favored Lincoln and, on this point, the Guzctte said, “There 
are at least 150 Opposition journals in Pennsylvania, and 
of these, two, or at most three, support the Baltimore nom- 
inations”, (26) the rest favoring Lincoln. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats had held their convention at 
Charleston, which resulted in the withdrawal of the radical 
element of the South. (27) The Democrats of Western Penn- 
sylvania were practically a unit in desiring Douglas, for we 
find the Post remarking, just before the delegates left for 
the second National Convention, “It is idle for the dele- 
gates from Western Pennsylvania, who are now about to 
go to the Democratic Convention at Baltimore, to pretend 
that they do not understand the wishes of the people whom 
they represent, in regard to the Presidential nomination. 
Too often and in too many ways the people have spoken out 
for Douglas to leave any doubt that he is their choice.” (28) 
After the permanent split, the Post claimed that Douglas 
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was the regular nominee of the National Democratic Party, 
saying, “The Senator from Illinois was nominated fairly 
and honorably, according to every Conventional rule and 
usage of the party,” (29) and “There is—there can be— 
but one candidate of the National Democratic organization, 
and that candidate is Stephen A. Douglas. ... The agents of 
the people at the Baltimore convention nominated Mr. Doug- 
las; from that day it was a closed question.” (30) 


The main issues of the campaign, it seems, were (1) 
tariff, (2) slavery in the territories and (3) sectionalism. 
The first of these, the tariff question, played an important 
role in the election. Pennsylvania at this time was just 
recovering from the Panic of 1857, which had crippled the 
industrial interests of the State to a large extent. As the 
tariff then in effect was a low Democratic tariff, it was de- 
cided that the remedy was a high protective tariff, which 
the “people considered essential to their prosperity.” (31) 
The demand in this State for a protective tariff led to the 
introduction of a tariff plank in the Republican Platform 
of Chicago. (32) The Republicans, seeing their opportunity, 
took a strong stand on the matter of a high tariff, (33) 
saying that protection was “one of the cardinal purposes 
of the national government,” (34) “one of the cardinal 
doctrines in their creed” (35) and citing Curtin as a life- 
long advocate of protection. (36) The Democrats, realizing 
the importance of the tariff question, also came out strong- 
ly for a protective tariff, (37) although they were some- 
what handicapped by the fact that the National Democracy 
was for free trade or a low tariff and also by the fact that 
the Panic of 1857 had occurred under a Democratic Admini- 
stration and tariff. (38) Both parties had tariff planks in 
their county and state platforms. (39) 


Another important issue was that of extension of slav- 
ery. The Republican Party was fundamentally an anti- 
slavery party and as such received support in the other 
Northern States. Although in Pennsylvania the tariff was 
a vital issue, especially in the manufacturing districts such 
as Allegheny County, yet slavery was of some importance. 
But in their opposition to slavery, it must be remembered 
that the Republicans did not assume as radical a stand as 
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did the Abolitionists. They were willing that slavery should 
remain in the Slave States but they were opposed to its ex- 
tension in the territories. (40) The two main arguments 
of the Republicans against slavery were: first, the unconsti- 
tutionality of slavery, and second, the effect of the spread 
of slavery upon free labor. 


As to the unconstitutionality of slavery in the Territor- 
ies, the Republicans declared emphatically that the Consti- 
tution did not recognize slavery and called attention to the 
fact that the revolutionary fathers “excluded the words 
‘slave’ and ‘slavery’ from the Constitution and that Madison 
said he thought it wrong to admit into the Constitution the 
idea that there could be property in man,” (41) and that 
their “policy. . .. was to make the national domain all free.” 
(41) The Republican State Convention, in an Address to the 
People of Pennsylvania said “That the dogma that the Con- 
stitution, of its own force, carries Slavery into al] or any 
of the territories of the United States, is a new and danger- 
ous political heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions 
of the instrument itself, with its contemporaneous expo- 
sition, and with legislative and judicial precedent, that it 
is revolutionary in its tendency, and subversive of the peace 
and harmony of the people.” (42) The Lincoln Herald, quot- 
ed by the Guzette, said, “The Constitution of the United 
States does not establish or prohibit slavery. Slavery is an 
institution growing out of State laws and cannot exist be- 
yond the limits of such State. The natural condition of 
all Territories is freedom, and should be kept free.” (43) 
The Republicans said further, “With the Constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of the Slave States, they have not and 
never will intermeddle Where slavery is under the 
Constitution they will never enter to disturbe it or meddle 
with the existing relations of master and slave. But when 
the question of new states arise, when the virgin soil of 
broad land is to be subdivided into new confederacies, then 
the Republican Party claim to be heard in behalf of Free- 
dom, and will not be slow to enter its solemn protest against 
the desecration of one other foot of free soil to the barbar- 
ous and anti-Christian institution of slavery. Hands off 
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where slavery now exists under the Constitution, ... . but 
no more slave States.” (44) 


The other argument of the Republicans against 
the spread of slavery, namely, that of the effect upon free 
labor, had much more influence than the one just mention- 
ed. The Democrats, especially those of the South, were 
working for the spread of slavery into the territories and, 
with the aid of the Dred Scott decision, for the spread of 
slavery into the free States. The Republicans made much 
of this fact to appeal to the working men of the manufac- 
turing districts. The Republicans in 1854 had lost Penn- 
sylvania on an anti-slavery platform, showing that the slav- 
ery issue was not very strong. (45) But now it was brought 
nearer home by showing the effect that slavery would have 
upon the laboring class of Western Pennsylvania. Blaine 
showed the importance of this issue very plainly when he 
said, “The moment the hostility to slave-labor in the terri- 
tories became identified with protected labor in Pennsyl- 
vania, the (Republican) Party was inspired with new hopes, 
received indeed a new life.” (46) The Gazette made good use 
of statements expressed by Southern leaders and Papers re- 
garding slavery and the working class, such as: “We be- 
lieve capital should own labor,” from a speech made by H. 
V. Johnson, the running mate of Douglas; “The South now 
maintains that Slavery is right, natural and necessary, and 
does not depend upon difference of complexion. The laws 
of the Slave States justify the holding of white men in bond- 
age,’ from the Richmond Enquirer; and “Slavery is the nat- 
ural and normal condition of the laboring man, whether 
white or black. . . . Master and slave is a relation in so- 
ciety as necessary as that of parent and child, and tie 
Northern States will yet have to introduce it. The theory 
of free government is a delusion,” from the Charleston 
Mercury. (47) The Gazette used these quotations with 
great effect. They showed the laborer the danger he would 
encounter in working in competition with slaves, and also 
showed him that in the end he would probably become a 
slave himself or, if not a slave, a “poor white.” The Guzette 
remarked further “It is remarkable that Southern Senators, 
in speaking of poor men and working men, invariably speak 
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of them in opprobious terms. Sen. Hammond called them 
‘the mudsills of human society;’ Mr. Wigfall denounced 
them as ‘criminals’ and declared poverty to be a crime; 
and here comes Mr. Green who stigmatizes them as ‘poor, 
infamous scoundrels’ and ‘lazzaroni.’ There is no discrim- 
ination — no exception. Every man who is poor and com- 
pelled to work for a living is, in the eyes of these aristo- 
crats, infamous and base from the very fact of being poor. 
And these men are Democrats — leaders in the Democratic 
Party — its advocates and oracles.” (48) Edgar A. Cowan, 
in a speech in Pittsburgh on Sept. 26, said, “I am not asking 
you to liberate the slaves — I am no abolitionist; it is the 
poor white men we want to liberate, first,” (49) and Carl 
Schurz condensed the Republican stand as follows: “To 
man — his birthright; To Labor — freedom; To him that 
wants to Labor—work and independence; To him that works 
— his dues.” (50) The Republicans made so much use of 
this argument that they were enabled to say, towards the 
end of the campaign, “The real and true issue between the 
two great parties which underlies all the struggles and 
strife, is, whether the power of government shall be exert- 
ed to protect free white labor or black slave labor. Divested 
of the shams and deceptions, that is the whole contest when 
narrowed down to its practical point.” (51) Now, with this 
argument of protected white labor and the argument of pro- 
tection to the industries, we can see that the Republicans 
would have a great hold upon the people of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The Douglas Democrats in Western Pennsylvania took 
a middle stand on the slavery question, advocating “popu- 
lar sovereignty” and “non-intervention by Congress.” The 
Democratic State Convention states their stand very well 
in the following resolutions: “Resolved, That we deprecate 
the continued agitation of the slavery question in Congress 
and among the people in the different sections of the Union, 
believing, as we do, that it tends to weaken the bondage of 
our common union — to excite animosities and create heart- 
burnings between the members of the same great family, 
and can accomplish no possible good. Resolved, That we 
continue firm in the opinion that Congress has no power to 
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legislate on the subject of slavery in the States, nor would 
it be expedient for Congress to establish it in any territory, 
nor to exclude it therefrom. Resolved, That the question of 
the right of the citizen to hold his slaves in the Territories 
of the United States is a judicial, and not a legislative ques- 
tion, and its decision is committed exclusively to the courts.” 
(52) Johnson, the candidate for the Vice-presidency, de- 
voted the whole of his speech in Pittsburgh to the question 
of slavery and non-intervention by Congress. (53) The Post 
says “The Democrats, at least in the North, are not slavery 
propagandists. Where slavery exists, they are willing to 
defend it from all interference of outside aggressions. They 
are willing that the people of new territories and new states 
shall decide for themselves whether the institution shall 
exist within their borders or not.” (54) The Democrats also 
accused the Republicans of being Abolitionists, saying that 
“The great object of every Democrat in the present cam- 
paign should be to defeat the Abolition Candidate Lincoln,” 
(55) and the |Vashington Review condemned Lincoln several 
times for being an Abolitionist. (56) 


The third great issue of the campaign, which was used 
mainly by the Democrats, is that of sectionalism. The Re- 
publicans, of course, were strictly a Northern Party, there 
being no Republicans in the South. The Post says, “The 
prominent candidates are Lincoln and Douglas. The one rep- 
resents Sectionalism—the other Nationalism,” (57) and 
a little later sums up the situation thus, “The Republicans 
are trying to elect a President for the North. The Bolters 
are trying to elect a President for the South. The Naticnal 
Democracy are trying to elect a President for the whole 
Union.” (58) The Republicans denied the charge of section- 
alism saying that they “indignantly hurl back in the teeth 
of its utterers the foul imputation of sectionalism and one 
ideaism so flippantly imputed to them by the subsidized 
press of the Democracy, and boldly assert their just claims 
to be considered the broad comprehensive national party 
of the Country.” (59) The Post also professed to see a con- 
nection between Republican Sectionalism and Southern 
threats of disunion, for it said, “The very foundation of the 
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Republican party of the North is a mad fanaticism which 
has brought the country to the verge of destruction. It is 
the principles of Republicanism openly avowed by its lead- 
ers as the issue of the campaign, which have aroused in 
the South those fierce disunion sentiments. .... Northern 
fanaticism has bred Southern Disunionism.” (60) A vari- 
ation of the sectionalism argument used by the Democrats 
was that the aggression of the Republicans was leading to 
the severance of the commercial relations between the North 
and the South. The Democratic County Convention at 
Pittsburgh approved the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That we..... disapprove of all attempts to alienate the 
South from the North, by interference with Southern insti- 
tutions, because such interference leads to a breaking up 
of the international trade between the citizens of the sev- 
eral States, a trade which has been a source of vast profit 
to Pennsylvania and because an interruption of that trade 
must seriously interfere with the market for the great 
staples of our commerce, .. .. that give employment to 
thousands, that confer wealth and prosperity upon our cit- 
ies, and secure a market for the produce of the farmer.” 
(61) The Post said, prior to the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, ‘“‘ Already the business men of the North begin to feel 
the influence of the present political estrangement from the 
South. The natural effect of such aggression as the North 
is making upon the South is to destroy the business re- 
lations between the two sections. .... The Southern people 
are quietly but firmly making their arrangements to cut 
off their business intercourse with the North. They are 
forming among themselves non-intercourse compacts and 
are directing their trade as far as possible away from the 
Northern manufacturers and business men.” (62) 
Although the Democrats were of one mind in their 
purpose of defeating the Abolitionist candidate “Lincoln,” 
they were nevertheless engaged in a family quarrel. Bucha- 
nan, the Democratic political boss, supported the Southern 
Democrats both before and after the Democratic Conven- 
tions, thinking that the road to power lay through the 
South. (63) The majority of the Democrats of the State, 
however, favored Douglas. Buchanan brought to bear all 
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the power possible to secure the State for Breckenridge, but 
failed. The main struggle between the two factions was 
in regard to the Democratic State electors. The electors 
had been named at the State Convention at Reading before 
the National party had split. The question now arose, 
Whom shall the electors vote for in case the Democrats car- 
ried Pennsylvania, Douglas or Breckenridge? It was clearly 
seen that, if the Democrats expected to carry the State in 
both elections, they must present a united front (64) and 
accordingly, all efforts were made to do this. At a meeting 
of the State Central Committee held in Philadelphia early 
in July, “Mr. Welsh’s compromise plan to have but one elect- 
oral ticket, unpledged to either, but to cast its vote, if elect- 
ed, for the Democratic candidate most likely to be success- 
ee Ss saws adopted.” (65) This plan was denounced 
by the people and the press as an “infamous proposition.” 
(66) The Post said that it was willing to support a single 
electoral ticket but maintained that the decision as to whom 
the electors should vote for should be left to the people 
and not to the State committee or to any future contingen- 
cies which the people cannot control as they wish. (67) 
Richard Vaux, the head of the Electoral ticket also refused 
to approve of this compromise. (68) The Douglas faction, 
at a convention at Harrisburg, likewise opposed this attempt 
at coalition and further resolved to demand that the State 
Committee should rescind this action and come out for Doug- 
las, at their Cresson meeting of August 9th, 1860. (69) 
At the Cresson meeting, the State Committee “resolved on 
a Fusion ticket, headed by the names Douglas and Brecken- 
ridge, the vote of the electors to go to the one who has the 
highest number of votes in the State.” (70) The Post ap- 
proved of this plan, saying, “The first object now is success, 
and to do this, we must have a united and harmonious or- 
ganization, as against the common enemy..... We shall 
sustain the action of the Committee at Cresson, because it 
is the only way we see to preserve the integrity of the State 
organization under present circumstances,” (71) and “We 
are for it, because it will elect Mr. Foster, Governor, and 
preserve our good old Democratic party a unit.” (72) Some 
of the more radical Douglas men, however, objected to this 
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compromise and “kicked out of the traces.” (73) The 
Douglas State Executive Committee, on the 15th of August, 
resolved to place a “clear Douglas electoral ticket” (74) in 
the field. (75) The Post “as the friend of Mr. Douglas, and 
an ardent desirer of his success” condemned the movement, 
(74) and said further, “No true friend of Douglas can, with 
any consistency, favor this Harrisburg movement. It is, in 
fact, a Bolter’s ticket.” (74) This ticket, however, was 
withdrawn on October 18th, (75) enabling the Democrats 
to present a united front in the Presidential election. 

In the October election for Governor, Curtin, the Re- 
publican candidate, carried the State with a vote of 262,396 
to 230,312 for Foster. The result in Allegheny and the sur- 
rounding counties was as follows: (77) 


County Curtin Foster 
Allegheny ____-_-_---- 15,879 9,190 
Westmoreland _________ 4,830 5,276 
ED as ccisssnccinenmaeiniets 3,526 2,548 
a eres 2,682 1,717 
Te 4,768 4,206 


In the Presidential election in November, Lincoln car- 
ried the State with a vote of 268,030 as compared with 
178,871 for the Fusion Ticket, 16,677 for the Douglas 
Straight ticket and 12,809 for the Union Party. The re- 
sult by counties was as follows: (78) 


County Lincoln Fusion Douglas Bell 
Allegheny _____- 16,725 6,725 523 570 
Westmoreland ___ 4,887 4,796 13 13 
re 3,640 2,332 13 22 
peaver ......... 2,824 1,620 4 58 
Washington ___. 4,724 3,975 8 91 


An examination of these figures reveals that in the in- 
dustrial centers, such as Allegheny County, where the main 
issue was tariff and protected free labor, the Republican 
majority was large, whereas in the agricultural counties, 
where the issue was the extension of slavery, the vote was 
nearly even. It would appear that the result of the October 
election influenced somewhat the November election in as 
much as we find that in almost every case, the Republican 
vote was larger and the Democratic correspondingly small- 
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er. This is possibly due to the natural desire of those who 
had no decided opinions, to be on the winning side. West- 
moreland County, which went Democratic in the State elec- 
tion by a majority of about 450, owing no doubt to the fact 
that it was Foster’s home County, gave the Republicans a 
majority of 90 votes in the Presidential election. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize these two facts: 
first, that the success of the Republicans in Western Penn- 
sylvania was due largely to their strong stand on the ques- 
tions of tariff, protected free labor and non extension of 
slavery, and in part to the split in the Democratic Party; 
second, that the success of the Republicans in Pennsylvania 
contributed in a marked degree to their success throughout 
the Nation. 
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as follows: 
County Curtin Foster 
RN itil eciei cee Rica cote 3,382 3,556 
RII \dscs-avccneden ceiucaicns Accuses wisaeeg tubes 1,529 2,669 
te ete es 2,977 1,372 
a ae ae 3,672 1,886 
RECS 3,474 2,698 
RUUD: sci iatisinitiincdnsibgaednidiulsiomanah 2,645 959 
0 Se ee 3,624 2,794 
AERA S SRR Cae ore: 2,581 2,142 
a aye 1,795 2,297 
ae 5,277 3,178 
ai a i 5,613 2,469 
RE sea 2,112 1,172 


78. Official returns, Gazette, Nov. 23, 1860. 
The result in the other counties was as follows: 


County Lincoln Fusion Douglas 
ea 3,454 3,308 24 
arr 1,614 2,665 26 
Somerset -_....-- 3,218 1,175 as 
a 3,910 1,347 ote 
Armstrong ____--- 3,355 2,108 _ 
Lawrence --.-.-- 2,937 788 16 
SE 3,855 2,546 2 
i.) 2,680 1,932 6 
I See 1,829 2,078 ia 
Crawford  __----- 5,779 2,961 62 
ae 6,160 2,531 17 


ecu aen 1,087 


The result in the other counties of Western Pennsylvania was 


Bell 
147 
17 
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The Attitude of the Pittsburgh Newspapers Toward the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


In writing the paper, all quotations from the newspapers have 
not been given for the reason that at times all the journals duplicated 
their stories. However, all the details of interest and importance 
have been carefully recorded, and it is proper to call attention to the 
fact that, while at times the sentences are not as smooth as they 
might be, they are nevertheless, exact quotations from the news- 
papers of that period. The quotations from the German news- 
papers are necessarily loose translaticns, but the original meaning 
has not been changed. 


Douglas’ name was sometimes spelled “Douglass”, but we have 
accepted the modern spelling, and used it throughout the paper. 


The Kansas Nebraska strife, which agitated the entire 
country during the first half of the year 1854, is discussed 
at length in the various Pittsburgh newspapers of that 
period. (*) 


At times, various issues of local or national opinion, 
flooded the papers, and the Kansas-Nebraska issue was lost 
sight of, but never for a long period. It is interesting to 
note the conflict between the local editors, and to note the 
personal attacks which often creep into the editorials. 


*The sources sought in writing this paper, are as fol- 
lows: The Evening Chronicle; The Pittsburgh Gazette; 
The Pittsburgh Post, and the German paper, Fretheits 
Freund. There were several other newspapers published 
in Pittsburgh during this period, but they are not on file 
at the Central Library. There is a complete copy of The 
Iron City, but inasmuch as it was edited by Barr & McDon- 
ald, the editors of the Chronicle, I found that the editorial 
opinions were the same, and so did not include that paper 
in this research. 
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The first article is in the Gazette, written by one Juni- 
us, who was a Washington correspondent for this journal. 
On January 10th, he writes: “The bill and the report from 
the committee on territories must be a signal for the re- 
opening of the slavery agitation. They (the slaveholders) 
never cease from aggressions; they are as treacherous, 
crafty and dishonest, in policy, as they are bold and un- 
scrupulous in action.” Several days later, this same man 
writes: “I always regarded the Missouri Compromise as a 
cheat and a fraud, but slavery has had the benefit of it, 
and now, after the lapse of 35 years, on the very first oc- 
casion that the North demands the performance of the 
conditions in her favor, the bill is to be repealed. To state 
such a proposition is to cover with infamy all who advocate 
it.” Later, (Jan. 16), he says: “We admire their spunk and 
indomitable energy; three slave states in one year is doing 
a pretty fair business. Nebraska will come in, polluted with 
slavery, if the South can induce slaveholders to go there, 
which is doubtful. The North and the Electoral College 
will put itself out of breath, to catch the runaway negroes 
from their Southern masters, as a testimony of her fidelity 
to the Compromises of the Constitution.” 

On January 18th, the Post, which during the entire 
controversy, until the final passage of the bill, rarely men- 
tions the matter in its editorial columns, carries this notice 
under “Congressional”: “Mr. Douglas gave notice that he 
would, on Monday, take up the Nebraska Bill. Mr. Sumner 
read an amendment, which he gave notice he would offer 
to the Nebraska Bill, providing for exclusion of slavery.” 

Two days later, Junius writes: ‘Douglas’ Nebraska 
enormity has emboldened the slavery propagandists, in 
Congress, and today, Dixon of Kentucky, a bigot of the first 
water on that question, submitted a resolution, repealing 
the Missouri Compromise in express terms. This need ex- 
cite no surprise. No exhibition of treachery, craft or auda- 
city, ought to surprise the country after what has happened 
during the past five years. Dixon’s resolution is no worse 
than Douglas’ bill, which accomplishes under a covert and 
sneaking pretense, the same thing.” The next day, Junius 
writes: “Dixon’s bill is an amendment to the Nebraska Ter- 
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ritorial bill, and as such, is a rather bolder sample of treach- 
ery and political rascality, than if offered by itself.” 

On January 26, Junius says: “The Committee on 
Territories is about to report a bill which divides the ter- 
ritory embraced in Douglas’ bill, into two states. Slavery 
is rampant, pugnacious and extortionate.” Several days 
later, anent a meeting which was to be held in Pittsburgh, 
to protest this bill, the Gazette says: “We hope that there 
will be a meeting in Pittsburgh, which will do honor to the 
city, and to the cause of freedom and the country.” Speak- 
ing of this meeting, the Post, which was Democratic in 
views, says: “The meeting was largely attended by Whigs, 
Free Soilers and a few Democrats.” On the last of the 
month, however, there is a touch of wrath, in the tone of 
the Post: “In speaking of the bill introduced into the Unit- 
ed States Senate by Senator Douglas to organize the ter- 
ritory of Nebraska, the Tribune draws largely on the bil- 
lingsgate vocabulary, for terms to express its wrath against 
all Congressmen.” The article is headed “The Rascals at 
Washington.” 

The Gazette, is the first paper to admit that the bill 
has a very good chance of passing. On February Ist, it 
contains this article: ‘For our part, we think that the bill 
will go through the Senate, and through the House, if the 
administration insists on it. Nothing can stop it, but a ter- 
rible storm of indignation in the north.” Remarking on 
Douglas’ speech in the Senate the next day, this same paper 
states that: “Mr. Douglas’ speech was insolent and bully- 
ing in its tone, coarse in its invective, and contemptible in 
its argument. The answers of Messrs. Chase and Sumner 
were firm and determined, but dignified.” According to 
the Fretheits Freund, this opinion is prevalent: “Since 
the country is at peace, and the parties have nothing to do, 
the politicians had to stir up agitation; hence the Nebraska 
Bill. Douglas has his eye on the Presidency, and is playing 
his cards accordingly. But the little giant is no longer a 
little giant. The South will praise him, nourish him—but 
what else?” 

We find that the controversy is_ particularly fierce 
during the month of February. We can’t help but have 
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respect for the editor of the Post, who passes up many 
chances to pick quarrels with the other editors of the city, 
and we can well censure the editor of the Gazette, who is 
always begging for yet a little more time to air the matter. 
An excerpt from the paper, (Feb. 3), will make this clear- 
er: “The people are beginning to awake. If they have but 
time, to become fully aroused, Douglas’ bill may yet be de- 
feated.” 

Here is a quotation from one of the few editorials in 
the Post: “That man must be blind, who does not see in 
advance, that it must triumph. The very certain effect of 
its enactment upon the future of the slavery question as a 
national issue, also operates to incline towards it, moderate 
legislators who are tired of the interminable ding-dong on 
Abolitionism, in the Halls of Congress. They favor it, to 
the end of ridding the national councils of that worse than 
useless nuisance.” (Feb. 4.) 


The Chronicle of the same date gives what seems a 
plausible excuse for the silence of the Democratic Post: 
“There appear to be but a few Democratic papers, through- 
out the entire country, at all disposed to break cover on the 
infamous proposition thrown out by Senator Douglas. The 
reason why the Democratic press of the North is so quiet 
upon the diabolical plot, is not entirely unaccountable. There 
never was an administration which dispensed with equal 
prodigality, fat living to editors of Democratic journals, or 
so cunningly subdivided its patronage among those not 
otherwise provided for.” 

On the seventh day of the month, we find a little tilt 
between the editors of the Gazette and the Post. As a rule, 
the Chronicle, while Whig in its feelings, took a rap at both 
of these journals. 

Several cays later, (Feb. 8), the Gazette issues this 
warning: “Look out, Slavery! Having broken your solemn 
contracts, be prepared to see the North laugh to scorn your 
prating about checks and balances and compromises. No 
faith will be kept with traitors.” The very next day, the 
Post carries this article: “The Gazette is mad. Were it 
left to us, we would repeal forty Missouri Compromises, 
if by so doing the dangerous and worse than useless slavery 
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discussions could be excluded from the Halls of the National 
Legislature. Nor do we dread the oft repeated lie, that all 
who are opposed to slavery agitation in Congress are friends 
of slavery.” 

As said before, time and time again we find the pitiful 
plea of the Gazette: “Only give the North time.” And yet 
the North had as much time to work against the bill, as the 
South to work for it! The Post carries an article about 
this time, (Feb. 11), which is interesting: “That slavery 
can ever find a permanent footing in Nebraska, or Kansas, 
no intelligent man can believe. Slave labor can never be 
desirable or profitable in those regions. In California, much 
further South, the people decided the question for them- 
selves, and resolved on the exclusion of slavery. Once settle 
the principle that the question of slavery shall be decided 
by the people of each state and territory, and the agitators 
occupation is gone.” 

The German paper, on the same day, breaks away 
from the controversy over the papal nuncio, who was in 
this country at this time, long enough to say that “slavery 
is a misfortune for the entire country, and wretched enough, 
without opening up new territory for it.” Junius appears 
on the scene at the same time, and we quote him: “The ab- 
ominations of the Nebraska bill have actually sickened me, 
and for the last two days I have been hardly able to hold 
apen. I may say with the hymnist, 

’Sin revived, 
And I died.’ ” 

During the next few days, (Feb. 13 and 14), the vari- 
ous Whig journalists take a dig at Senator Douglas. The 
Chronicle says: “The Spoilation Bill of Mr. Douglas is 
working its way through the Senate with commendable 
alacrity. Mr. Douglas may succeed, but his death knell is 
already sounding. The high office his ambition pants for, 
will be given hereafter by the millions of the North, and 
not by the Thousands of the South.” The Freiheits Freund 
also says: “We hope that Mr. Douglas will overreach him- 
self, and that he will fall, and that with him will go the 
Nebraska bill. A strong opposition is forming in the North, 
which the Little Giant will be unable to break.” 
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Seward delivered his great speech against the bill on 
the 18th, and in the issues of the 20th and 21st, the Gazette 
simply bubbles over in its praises of him. The Post does 
not even carry an editorial comment on the speech, but the 
Chronicle says: “The Gazette is head over heels in the 
Nebraska movement, and contains this morning, a great 
part of Senator Seward’s speech.” It isn’t until four days 
later, that the Post says in two lines: ‘Mr. Sumner deliver- 
ed a speech against the Nebraska bill. And the Gazette 
covered most of its front page with the speech!” 

On the Ist and 5th of March, the Post quotes Everett, 
the Whig candidate for the Presidency: “I believe that it 
is admitted that there is no material interest at stake. A 
domestic servant may be taken there, (Nebraska), a few 
laborers, but it will never be a slave state.” On March 4th, 
the Chronicle announces the passage of the Bill as follows: 
“This bill of abominations has passed the Senate finally, 
by a vote of more than three to one; the hopes of the coun- 
try now rest with the House. Freemen, Watch, and Pray!” 

About this time, the German paper again appears to 
take an interest in the situation, and publishes speeches of 
protest against the bill. 

In its issue of March 11th, the Gazette sounds rather 
optimistic: “There is a lull in the storm at Washington, 
on the Nebraska Bill. It is not yet reported to the House, 
and the opposing forces can marshal their strength.” On 
the same date, the Freiheits Freund carries an editorial, in 
which it appeals to the German citizens to go to Nebraska, 
and thus make it a Northern community. From now on, 
the editorials in this paper are reprints of New York journ- 
als, and hence lose their interest for us. 

On the 15th of this month, a little local spice was in- 
jected into the question, and all three papers took a hand. 
The Gazette called a meeting of all local clergy, to protest 
the bill, and the response was immediate. The Chronicle 
comes out with this article: “Anti-Nebraska Meeting of 
Clergy.” “The above notice is prominently displayed this 
morning, in the Protestant organ, the Gazette. We, being 
perfectly sound on the Nebraska question, may escape the 
charge of impertinence, by dissenting, in toto, to any such 
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demonstration. The clergy overstep their function, when 
the border of the political arena is penetrated.” The Post 
says: “The Gazette says that not one of the clergymen of 
this city has refused to sign the Anti-Nebraska remon- 
strance. That is not true. Several have refused. There 
are some few clergy in Pittsburgh, who choose to abide by 
the sacredness of their calling, and not undertake to regu- 
late political affairs.” Of course, this incident does not have 
a direct bearing on the question at hand, but it throws a 
sidelight on the manner in which the various journals took 
a slap at each other. The other papers promptly forget the 
matter, but the Gazette continues to talk about it, and as 
late as the 30th, we find this: ‘As to the disinterestedness 
and respectability of the demonstration made by the Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, it must be equal in that respect to the 
uproar of the officeholders in favor of it.” 

During the month of April, the papers carry little on 
the subject. The Gazette carries an occasional notice of 
a ministerial meeting in some part of the country, held to 
protest against the bill. The German paper takes a shot 
at the Southern German organs, which are upholding the 
Nebraska Bill. In the latter part of the month, our old 
friend Junius crops up again, and he tells us that: “Mr. 
Benton made a powerful, caustic and witty speech against 
the Nebraska swindle. I venture to say that within a month, 
the organ of the administration will deny that it ever ap- 
proved of the repudiation of the Missouri Compromise.” 

In the next month, May, the storm breaks out with 
renewed vigor, and up to the passage of the bill in the two 
bodies, the Gazette and the Chronicle carry many articles 


about it. In an editorial of the 6th, Junius portrays what . 


has happened during the past three years, since the discus- 
sion of slavery has been so violent, and he predicts that if 
the bill is passed, that it will eventually lead to a rupture 
between the two sections. The Post, several days later, 
announces that “there is now a strong prospect that the 
Nebraska Bill will pass the House of Representatives, as it 
came from the Senate, except that the Clayton amendment 
wil] be stricken out.” On the same day, (May 12), the 
Gazette carries this editorial: “The Outrage is to be con- 
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summated. Our own impression is that the administration 
has secured by coaxing, threats and bribery, a sufficient 
number of the wavering and doubtful, to carry the measure 
through, and that they will proceed in the most summary 
fashion.” 

On the 16th, the Gazette announces with glee: “The 
Administration organs, who are so anxious for the triumph 
of slavery in the Nebraska bill, are overwhelmingly indig- 
nant at the course of the Anti-Nebraska members in Con- 
gress, in resorting to revolutionary methods to prevent the 
passage of that monstrosity. Baffled men may be allowed 
to vent their spleen. Let the conspirators rave!” On the 
next day, the same paper, on its editorial page, gave the 
names of the Pennsylvania members in Congress, who had 
voted for the taking up of the bill. The names were block- 
ed in, with heavy black lines, and the column was headed 
“The Roll of Infamy.” 

On the 17th, the Post carries a few lines, stating that 
an Anti-Nebraska meeting, which was to be held in New 
York City, had turned out to be a failure. The same day, 
the Chronicle states, that in its opinion, Douglas’ bill would 
pass. On the 20th, the Gazette carried a two-column editor- 
ial, entitled, “The Tremendous Designs of Slavery.” 

On May 24, all the papers carry the news of the pass- 
age of the bill. We will quote all of them: 


The Gazette:. “The deed is done! The astonishing 
perfidy of the free states of the Union has been consum- 
mated by the aid of forty-four traitors to the rights, inter- 
ests and honor of the North. But are the people powerless? 
Have they no remedy? Thank God they have the means 
of redress in their own hands. All that is wanting, is the 
spirit and the patriotism to use the power they possess. 
Let the cry of REPEAL be sounded. Let us do this, and 
the Southern slaveholders will live to curse the day that 
they stooped to such pliant tools as Pierce, Douglas & Co.” 

The Freiheits Freund: “The Little Giant Triumphs. 
Sad must be the heart of every friend of this country, when 
he sees this unfortunate mass rule, as nothing else than a 
perpetuation of the stain on the republic—negro slavery!” 
The Chronicle: “The deed is Consummated. The Neb- 
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raska-Kansas, Douglas “niggerhead” treason has been con- 
summated by a Pierce Congress. The black flag is unfurled. 
The South waves it in triumph, and will not cease to flap its 
folds in the faces of Northern Dough-faces.” 

The Post: “Two more free territories are thus organ- 
ized, that in a very short time will contain a sufficient pop- 
ulation to entitle them to admission as states of the Union. 
And as free states they will come, as free as Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio; as large and fruitful, and in no long time as pop- 
ulous and wealthy.” 

On the 27th, while all the other papers carried columns 
about the “infamy,” the Post says: “The Nebraska Bill 
has passed the Senate, as it went from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 35 yeas, to 13 nays. Immediately 
after the passage of the Nebraska Bill, a salute of 100 guns 
began firing from Capitol Hill.” Two days later, it carries 
this short, but sarcastic item, headed “Nebraska Grief!” 
“The Church bells were tolled for an hour at sunset, last 
evening, on account of the passage of the Nebraska Bill.” 

On the 30th, the Freiheits Freund has an editorial, 
which tells of the fierce opposition in the North, to the bill. 
It says that the North is now fully aroused, and then ends 
up with these words: “Too late!” 


Beginning the 30th, and up through the 5th of June, 
the Gazette carries articles both on the front page and in 
the editorial page, about “this outrage.” On the 31st, it 
states: “The North has been robbed, insulted, outraged in 
the most tender point, and dough-face editors tell us that 
it is all a humbug, and that Pierce, Douglas & Co., and the 
editor of the Post are not in favor of the extension of slave- 
ry. Oh no, of course not. They are ardent lovers of free- 
dom, and opposed to slavery. Strange that anybody should 
doubt it.”” Under the same date, the Post, in a three-fourths 
column editorial, says: ‘We like not slavery, but we like 
good old-fashioned democracy, and we hope all its princi- 
ples will be maintained and universally applied.” 

On the 5th of June, the editor of the Post takes his inn- 
ings for all the insults that he has taken in the past five 
months, and he rubs it in on the Whigs, and the editor of 
the Gazette in particular. In a long editorial, he asserts: 
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“That editor (of the Gazette) knows that his clamor against 
the Nebraska Bill is a false alarm, a humbug got up to de- 
ceive the people, and drive them into the ranks of Abolition- 
ism. He knows that the bill, as it passed, is far more favor- 
able to the North than to the South, and that slavery will 
never exist in those territories. How long will the people 
be deceived ?” 

The next day, there is a full column editorial, entitled: 
“Why They Hate It.” It follows, in part: “The Kansas-Neb- 
raska bill, which has now become a law, has excited the 
wrath of the Whigs and Abolitionists beyond measure. Why 
do they oppose it so fiercely? It has created an irreconcil- 
able breach in their party, and utterly destroyed it for na- 
tional influence. Agitators by profession, they find that 
slavery is driven out of the Halls of Congress; hence their 
impotent cry of “Repeal.” It is their only chance for con- 
tinued agitation. The Nebraska Bill does not favor slavery. 
It favors freedom, and will soon add two new free states to 
the confederacy.” 

The last article appears in the Post, on the 11th of 
June. It is a copy of the law in full, with no editorial com- 
ment. 

A paper such as this, would indeed be incomplete, if 
the writer did not state his reactions to the various views 
expressed by the several newspapers. One cannot help but 
sympathize with the editor of the Post, for inasmuch as 
that journal was an administration paper, it had to choose 
its words carefully. But the question is bound to rise: 
“How were the readers of the Post kept acquainted with 
the situation?” For when the bill was being discussed 
throughout the nation, the Post carried only a few meager 
lines about it. The editor, then, is open to the criticism that 
he surpressed real news, in attempting to shield the ad- 
ministration. However, it cannot be said that he did not 
have the situation well in hand, for when the bill was final- 
ly passed, the editor of the Post was able to effectively 
spike the guns of the other papers in the city. The editor of 
the Gazette, while casting reflections on Douglas, for “mud- 
slinging”, was himself guilty of the same offense, and at 
times his Janguage appeared to be rather crude. The Chronic- 
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le said little on the subject, but whenever an editorial did 
appear, it was to the point. The editor of this paper took 
exception to the remarks of both the Gazette and the Post, 
but it seems that he had a higher regard for the Post than 
he did for the other journal. 


From this survey of the Pittsburgh journals several 
conclusions are possible. In the first place it is safe to say 
that Pittsburgh like the rest of the country was intensely 
interested in the slavery question particularly in the matter 
of its possible extension in new territory. In the second 
place not even the Democrat paper favored the further ex- 
tension of slavery. Much of the agitation appears to have 
been party politics. The moral evil of slavery gave the 
anti-Douglas papers excellent material for agitation. The 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, Douglas’ “squater sover- 
eignty” was the strongest and most natural political argu- 
ment and platform of the Democrats and was fully adopted. 
But it would be wrong to underestimate the moral factor 
which is apparent in the meeting of the clergy, on March 
15th. Finally that Pittsburgh was unfriendly to the insti- 
tution of slavery is apparent not only from the attitude of 
the Democratic Post in 1854, but from the fact that with 
the outbreak of the Civil War seven years later, all the organs 
of the city combined in support of the Lincoln Administra- 
tion, and in the prosecution of a war in which success on the 
part of the North would almost certainly put an end to the 
institution. 

Don R. Kovar. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF BOOK REVIEWS IN OUR MAGAZINE. 


Many of our members and readers are heavily engaged in private 
or public affairs. Presumably it is a matter of difficulty for them 
to keep acquainted with even those books appearing in the somewhat 
narrow field of history in which the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania is primarily interested. The magazine of the Society 
can be made to serve in the capacity of calling attention in a brief 
manner to books and articles bearing on Western Pennsylvania 
history. 


In no other way probably can this service be better rendered 
than by printing from time to time brief and significant reviews 
throwing light on the contents, quality and importance of works which 
may be of great interest to us. At present this is widely done in 
historical magazines. Sometimes it is even carried to an excess. But 
this mistake is easily avoided and, with a somewhat strict limitation 
of such reviews to works in our special field, such a mistake on the 
part of our magazine is not likely to be made. 


Those who read significant works evidently of interest to other 
members of the Society can render a share of the service sought by 
writing and submitting for publication a brief review. It is highly 
probable that such a service will be both beneficial and appreciated. 
The new editor, therefore, suggests the publication as far as possible 
in each issue of one or more such reviews and respectfully asks for 
co-operation and contributions. 


The writing of critical book reviews is in itself an excellent 
thing for the reviewer. It is very often the first step in historical 
writing of greater significance. Many also who may not be equipped 
and cannot find time to write long manuscripts may be able to write 
excellent brief historical reviews. This does not mean that there is 
no technique in a book review. Information in regard to such technique 
is, however, easily obtained. Careful study of reviews in the great 
historical magazines will furnish no small part of the technique as 
well as give much insight into the character and importance of such 
reviews. Definite instructions in the technique of critical historical 
reviews will be furnished on written request. 


The Editor. 
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Application of Veto Power by Abraham Lincoln. 


One of the great outstanding characteristics of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was his cool calm judgement. He was never 
seen in an angry passion; he always displayed wisdom, and 
he never let his personal feeling dominate him. We find this 
just as true in his exercise of the veto power as in all the 
other duties peculiar to his office. 


While the official documents record but three veto 
messages, his biographers tell of one that was not docu- 
mented—the pocket veto of the Wade-Davis bill on recon- 
struction. (1) They also show how Lincoln’s influence, as 
a rule, was felt in the matter of legislation. On one occasion 
2 bill was about to pass its final reading when it became 
known that the President was prepared to veto it. It never 
reached him in the original form. Alterations were made 
and when it was carried to him he approved of it in the of- 
ficial way. (2) 


It was not until June 23, 1862, that he disapproved of 
a piece of legislation, and it concerned the currency of the 
District of Columbia. The people of that district had peti- 
tioned Congress, through their representative, to repeal 
certain clauses in their currency bill. (3) 


The bill known as (S193) was drafted and entitled:— 
“An act to repeal that part of an act of Congress that pro- 
hibited the circulation of bank notes of a less denomination 
than $5 in the District of Columbia.” (4) 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That the second and sixth sections of an act enti- 
tled “an act to suppress the circulation of small notes as cur- 
rency in the District of Columbia” approved December 27, 
1854 be, and the same are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
the circulation or passing of bills of a less amount than one 
dollar, or bills of any denomination containing the fractional 
part of a dollar, shall still remain prohibited: And provided, 
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bills by any bank not otherwise legally authorized to issue 
them.” (5) 

President Lincoln based his objection on the last two 
clauses of the bill 1. He believed it impracticable because 
of a discrimination being made in the banks that would be 
permitted to issue them; 2, He believed that it would be 
unwise to give legal sanction to the circulation of irredeem- 
able notes of one class only, for in time it would surely ex- 
tend in practical operation to include all classes whether 
authorized or not. This would have a depreciating effect 
on the value of the currency of the District of Columbia and 
would prove injurious to both trade and labor. (6) 

He reminded them of the law enacted by Congress in Feb- 
1uary of that year authorizing the circulation of Treasury 
notes. Under this new law the District of Columbia would 
be permitted to issue notes of a similar character but of 
a smaller denomination than $5. (7) 

“Such an issue,” said he, “would answer all the benefi- 
cial purposes of the bill, would save a considerable amount 
to the Treasury in interest, would greatly facilitate pay- 
ments to soldiers and other creditors of small sums and 
would furnish to the people a currency as safe as their own 
government.” (8) 

Lincoln showed keen insight and rare judgment in the 
handling of this bill. No personal feeling entered in, it was 
purely a business matter that had to be handled in a scien- 
tific way to avoid future trouble. 

The second bill he vetoed July 2, 1862. It was known 
as (S343) and bore the title:—‘“‘An act to provide for ad- 
ditional medical officers of volunteer services.” (9) 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice of the Senate, forty surgeons and 
one hundred twenty assistant surgeons of volunteers who 
shall have the rank, pay, and emoluments of officers of cor- 
responding grades in the regular army: Provided, that no 
one shall be appointed to any position under this act unless 
he shall previously have been examined by a board of med- 
ical officers to be designated by the Secretary of War, and 
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that vacancies in the grade of surgeon shall be filled by 
selection from the grade of assistant surgeon on the ground 
of merit only: And provided, further, That this act shall 
ccntinue in force only during the existence of the present 
rebellion. (10) 

Sec. 2—And be it further enacted, That the office of 
brigade surgeon be and same is hereby abolished, and the 
officers of that corps shall be hereafter designated surgeons 
of volunteers and shall in all other respects be put on the 
same footing as to rank, pay, and emoluments with the sur- 
geons provided for by the first section of this act.” (11) 

Sec. 3—And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
added to each volunteer regiment now in the service an 
assistant surgeon to be appointed according to the existing 
laws of several states providing for the appointment of 
regimental surgeons.” (12) 

This bill passed the Senate on June 11, 1862, and the 
House concurred June 13, 1862. (13) On July 2, President 
Lincoln returned it to the Senate, where it originated, with- 
out his signature, saying that he had already approved an 
act of the same title passed by Congress after the passage 
of the one first mentioned. The bill he referred to was for 
the purpose of correcting errors in and superseding the orig- 
inal. (14) 

The President recognized the fact that the second 
bill embodied all that was asked for in the first, and that 
if he signed the one at hand it would be a superfluous law, 
to be placed upon the statutes. 

On July 2, 1864, Mr. Stevens by unanimous consent 
introduced a joint resolution to correct errors in the inter- 
nal act. It was known as H. Res. 123, was passed by the 
House and concurred by the Senate July 4, 1864. (15) 


President Lincoln returned it at the beginning of the 
new session January 5, 1865 with the following message: 
(16) “My reason for returning is, that I am informed that 
the joint resolution was prepared during the last moments 
of the last session of Congress for the purpose of correcting 
certain errors of reference in the internal act which were 
discovered on examination of an official copy, procured from 
the Senate department a few hours only before adjourn- 
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ment. It passed the House and went to the Senate where 
a vote was taken upon it, but by some accident it was not 
presented to the President of the Senate for his signature. 
(17) 

“Since the adjournment of the last session of Congress, 
other errors of a kind similar to those which this resolution 
was designed to correct have been discovered in the law, and 
it is now thought most expedient to include all the neces- 
sary corrections in one act or resolution. The attention 
of the proper committee of the House has, I am informed, 
been already directed to the preparation of a bill for this 
purpose.” (18) 

This message carried mild censure to the Congressmen 
because of their haste and carelessness in rushing through 
a piece of legislation that required more time to work out 
the technique. 

The most bitter fight waged against him by Congress 
during his four years in the White House was over the great 
question of reconstruction. He never once acknowledged 
that another nation existed within our borders, and he real- 
ized what a humiliating situation confronted the secession- 
ists. He believed the reconstruction policy must be one of 
great magnanimity. With this in mind, he issued a proc- 
lamation of amnesty December 8, 1863. (19) Some of the 
radicals headed by Davis and Wade vehemently claimed 
that Lincoln was usurping legislative power. It was not 
long before a new plan for reconstruction was put forward 
in the House of Representatives by H. W. Davis and champ- 
ioned in the Senate by B. Wade. (20) 


It passed both houses and was carried to Lincoln who 
had gone to the Capitol to hurry matters. Much anxiety was 
felt as to how he would dispose of it for time was drawing 
to a close. Lincoln pocketed the bill. Rage and condemna- 
tion followed, but Lincoln was immovable. He believed 
some of the measures much too stringent to be the final 
word on reconstruction. (21) 

Before the great perplexing problem could be settled 
Lincoln passed to the great beyond “with malice toward 
none and charity for all.” 


Anna Prenter. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


225—A Gavel 
Presented to Hon. John P. Penney, Speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate at the close of the deadlock session 1864. 
Presented by his son, Col. John P. Penney. 
226—A Gavel 
Used by Governor William F. Johnston, Speaker of the Senate 
at Harrisburg, Penn’a. 1848. 
Presented by his grandson, 
Mr. George M. McCandless. 
227—Communion Service 
Used at the “Historic Old Beulah Presbyterian Church” during 
the pastorate of Rev. James Graham, 1804—1845. 
Presented by his grand daughters 
Miss Martha Graham, 
Miss Martha Graham Johnston 
228—Book of Marriage Records 
by Rev. J. H. Hastings, of the Old Beulah Church, 1846. 


229—Book 
Minutes of the Beulah Church Congregation, and minutes of 
the Beulah Church Librarian. 


230—Book 
Reports of the Trustees of the Old Beulah Church 1827. 


231—Book of Records 
Duplicate of Pine Township 
1801—1804—1805—1807 
232—Book of Records 
Duplicate of Pine Township 
1809—1810—1811—1812 
1814—1815—1816—1817 
Presented by the late Miss Martha Graham. 
233—Sun Dial 
Belonging to the Lacky family, who lived one hundred years 
ago, on a farm below Sewickley, Pa, 
Presented by Mrs. Rebecca A. Smith. 


234—Iridescent Plate 
A relic of the great Pittsburgh fire of 1845. This white china 
plate with several others were packed in straw, the burning of 
which has given it its radiance. 
Presented by Mr. Charles A. Butler. 
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235—Old Grandfather’s Clock 
Owned by William Elliott of Callensburg, Clarion County, Pa. 
and bought by him at a vendue, in the early days, this clock 
has been traced back to 1747, it runs for 30 hours, its works 
are all wood, except the escapement wheel, the clock was pro- 
cured by Dr. C. J. Reynolds, from Mr. Elliott’s daughter, Mrs. 

Sall Frampton, in 1882. 
Presented by Dr. C. J. Reynolds. 


236—Old Keys 
Used at the “Old Arsenal Buildings” between Penn Avenue 
and Butler Street. 

September 17th, 1862 at 1:58 P. M. these buildings were 
destroyed by a powder explosion at the United States Arsenal 
grounds, in which seventy women and four boys were killed 
and many injured. This same day the battle of Antietam 
was fought. 

Presented by Mr. P. W. Siebert. 


237—Large Key 
Used at the Old Court House in 1842. 
Presented by Hon. William H. Graham. 
238—Small Sword 
Made from a piece of Cannon, which was presented by the 
United States to the Grand Army. It being a piece of ordnance 
that was stopped by the citizens of Pittsburgh from going 
south in 1860. 
Presented by Mr. W. W. Smith. 


239—Piece of Charter Oak 
Presented by Mr. George B. Kelly. 


240—Canteen 
Used in the War of 1812. 
Presented by Mrs. William B. Jones. 


241—Seal 
Used by the Duquesne Grays of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presented by Gen. Albert J. Logan. 


242—Portrait 
General James K. Moorhead. 


243—Portrait 
Charles Brewer, Esq. 


244—Portrait 
Mrs. Charles Brewer. 
Loaned by Gen. Albert J. Logan, 
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245—Frame 32!, x 76 


A Plan of the boundary lines between the Province of Maryland 
and the three lower Counties on the Delaware, with part of the 
parallel of latitude which is the boundary between the Prov- 
inces of Maryland and Pennsylvania. With the signature of 
the following. 
Commissioners appointed by The Right Honourable Frederick 
Lord Baron of Baltimore. 
Horatio Sharp—John Ridout—John Leeds—John Barclay— 
George Stewart—John Beal Bordley Daniel of St. Thomas 
Jenifer— 
Commissioners appointed by The Honorable Thomas Penn and 
Richard Penn Esquires 
William Allen—Benjamin Chew—John Ewing—Edward Ship- 
pen, Jr..—Thomas Willing— 
Fac-Simile of the Parchment-Map, prepared by Messrs Mason 
and Dixon in 1768. 

Presented by Mr. Newton E. Graham. 


246—Frame 


Containing nine views of The Butcher’s Run Flood. On the 
evening of July 26th, 1874, Allegheny was visited by a heavy 
rain and cloudburst, the water filled Butcher’s Run and Spring 
Garden Avenue like a river and rushed forward with fearful 
velocity. Meeting, the two floods caused dreadful disaster. 
The loss of life was estimated at one hundred and twenty-five, 
seventy-five houses were swept away and six hundred wrecked; 
the Fourteenth and Eighteenth Regiments were called out for 
the protection of property. 

Presented by Mr. Charles L. Ulligkait. 


247—Engraving 


General Grant and his Family, 
Designed by 

Frederick B. Schell. 
Engraved by 

Samuel Sartain, 1868. 


248—Frame 22x28 


Containing three pictures of, 
The Old Pittsburgh Market and Court House, completed April 
1784 taken down 1852. 
The Court House completed 1842, destroyed by fire May 7th, 
1882. 
The Allegheny County Court House, commenced to build Sep- 
tember 1884, completed April 1888. 

Presented by Mr. Joseph B. Wolstoncraft. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


HON. WILLIAM DENNY TO MAJOR BURD i 


Philadelphia 6 April 1757— is 
Sir; i; 
A large supply of Powder and other Military Stores will be sent 
with all possible dispatch to Forts Augusta and Halifax with an 
additional quantity of Provisions. 

Mr, Young the Commifsary has delivered you my Instructions, 
and I depend upon your Conduct and prudence in using your best 
endeavors to persuade the Soldiers to Continue in the Service, and I 
make no doubt but you will exert yourself in the defence of the place 
in case you are attacked. It is necefsary you should be very careful h. 
not to waste the Ammunition, and to load the Cannon with cartridge 
shot and not to fire till the Enemy are very near. 

If they break ground or build Huts, to fire single Balls. Please 
to observe strict Discipline, and see your self, that the Officers and 
Soldiers do their Duty, and you will go the Rounds. frequently by day 
and night. 

Send me by the first opportunity a list of the Officers of the 
Augusta Regiment, with their particular Characters, upon your 
Honour, It is for the good of the Service, and your Account shall be 
kept secret. 

When the Garrison at Halifax is reinforced you will order an offi- 
cer and twenty-five Men in two light Battoes, pickt out for that pur- 
pose, to go up the Juniata Ten or Twelve Miles and reconnoiter once 
or twice a Week. 


a 


I am. 
Sir. 
Your most humble servant. 
On His Majesty’s Service William Denny. 
To 
Major Burd, 
To at 
Favour of Fort Augusta. 


Colonel Armstrong 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 6th, 1791 





Sir 
4 Mr. Casper Reel has never been paid for the posts for the Garden 
a fence in front of your house___-_-_- the price of them was to be what 
q is customary in Pittsburgh per agreement with myself. 


I am Sir 
Your Obliged Able Servant 
W. H, Beaumont. 





sah uy we eae 
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